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“We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning ¢ obtain in any other cause, if we can 
be numbered among the writers who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 





SATURDAY, AU GUST 4, 1821. 





DEAR HOWARD, 


Vicinity of Jamaica, July 26, 1812. 


Since writing to you last, I have met with a very aged man in the neighbourhood, 
who has lived on this island upwards ef eighty years. He enjoys a surprising degree 
of health for one at his time of life, and has a distinct recollection of the principal 
matters which occurred, and of those of which the belief was current, in his young 
days. I have passed many agreeable hours in listening to his recital of these tales. 
Among them is one relating to the daughter of a Mr. Crafton, one of the early resi- 
dents on this island, which may not be altogether unamusing to you. 


You doubtless know that a considerable portion of this part of the country was, 
not many years since, inhabited by Indians. There are to be seen, at this day, im- 
mense heaps of clam-shells near the shore, which were collected together by them, 


and the re nains of some tribes are still to be found on the eastern extremities of the 
island. T'.e early settlers were, on some occasions, very much annoyed by them, 
and suffered much from their cruelties and depredations. 


It was in the early part of the month 
of December, that Miss Sophia Crafton, 
the daughter of the gentleman whom I 
have mentioned above, was going from 
her father’s to the house of a friend, which 
was a mile and three quarters distant. 
She had proceeded about two-thirds of 
the distance on her way, when she saw 
one of these savages spring from a thicket 
on the side of the road, a few steps in ad- 
vance of her. She shrunk back, and en- 
deavoured to save herself by flight; but 
it was in vain; for he seized her by the 
arm in aninstant. He was immediately 
followed by two others, who came from 
near the same place, and having addressed 
a few words to them, they conveyed her 
to a wood hard by, where they waited 
for their companions, who, after survey- 
ing the road up and down for a few mi- 
nutes, to observe if any were approach- 
ing, joined them. Here they compelled 
her, under threats of conveying her away 
by violence, and detaining her with 
them, to address a ietter to her father, 
directing him to furnish the bearer with 


certain articles for which they had oc- 
casion, and which they named to her; 
and signifying, that unless the request 
was complied with, or if any violence 
was offered to the messenger, they 
would revenge themselves upon her. 
She saw the necessity she was under of 
obeying their commands, and summoned, 
therefore, all her resolution to doit. One 
of them was accordingly despatched with 
the letter, and she was detained till the 
result of the mission should be known. 
Mr. Crafton was exceedingly alarmed 
at hearing the situation in which his 
daughter was placed, but seeing that the 
only chance for her safety was by ac- 
quiescing im their demands, he made no 
hesitation in delivering the articles which 
were sent for, though he accompa 
at the same time with certain signifieat 
looks which the Indian could not fail to 
comprehend. He departed, and with 
him one of the domestics of Mr. Crafton, 
who was to sce that his daughter arrived 
safely at home, but who had also secret 
directions to watch the situation and mo- 
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tions of the Indians, in order that he 
might be enabled to take such measures 
against them as their conduct deserved. 
But the crafty savage had too much cun- 
ning to suffer himself or his companions 
to be endangered. fle, therefore, took 
a different course, and stating to him who 
went along with him that this led to the 
place to which she had been conveyed, 
he loitered on the way till dark, when he 
gave his companion the slip, and joined 
his own party, who had now almost be- 
gun to despair of again seeing him. His 
associates were so elated with the suc- 
cess of their scheme, that they determin- 
ed not to abandon immediately the means 
of putting it again into operation, and 
set off with Miss Crafton toward the 
place where the main body lay. On ar- 
riving at this spot, which was in the cen- 
tre of a thick forest, (for this island at 
that time abounded with many such,) 
they were welcomed by all the horrid 
yells and sounds which are incident to 
this class of people. 

In the mean time all was confusion 
and terror at the house of Mr. Crafton. 
The domestic had arrived without his 
daughter, and nought remained but that 
she must have fallen a victim to the 
brutal violence of the Indians. A young 
man, if I remember correctly, of the 
name of Thayer, who was paying his 
addresses to the young lady, joined his 
exertions to those of Mr. Crafton, and 
having raised a considerable party of 
their joint friends, they set off in the 
pursuit. The first day was spent in 
fruitless search. On the second they 
discovered a small piece of ribband lying 
upon the ground, which Mr. Crafton 
recognized to be of the same colour 
which his daughter had had upon her 
bonnet. They must have passed this 
way; but whether that was to be iooked 
upon as the evidence of some unhappy 
result which had befallen her, or might 
have been dropped intentionally, for the 
purpose of guiding those who might have 


come in search of her, it was impossible 
to say. He was inclined, however, to 
adopt the latter opinion. Shortly after, 
they observed two or three straggling 
Indians near the skirts of a small wood, 
which tended somewhat to confirm him 
in his hopes; but they disappeared as 
soon as they saw that they were per- 
ceived. They iunmediately, however, 
entered on the pursuit, and, after having 
penetrated the forest about a mile, dis- 
covered the whole body. He was fear- 
ful of firing promiscuously upon them, 
lest his daughter should suffer by those 
whose object it was to obtain her rescue. 
He therefore decided on engaging them 
closely, and advanced upon them for 
that purpose; but the Indians no sooner 
observed this motion than they raised a 
whoop, and darted off in various direc- 
tions into the wood; one of them bear- 
ing oif in his arms a female, whom Mr. 
Crafton could not doubt must be his un- 
fortunate daughter. It was here that 
Mr. Thayer, unable to restrain himself, 
singled out from the rest of his party, 
and darted like adeer through the woods, 
in pursuit of him who bore the object 
which was dearer to him than his life. 
The rest followed on; but it was to no 
purpose. The fleet savages were no 
longer to be seen, and Mr. Thayer, who 
was far in advance, had also disappeared, 
and was sought after in vain. The 
wood was scoured from one end to the 
other ineffectually ; yet it was of suffi- 
cient extent to enable the Indians to 
have changed their situation as occasion 
Mr. Crafton determined, 
therefore, not to relinquish the pursuit, 
and stationed men at different parts of 
the skirts of the wood; but all this was 
productive of no good result, and night 
found them as far from the accomplish- 
ment of their object as they had ever 
been—farther—for Mr. Thayer had, no 
doubt, been taken, and the Indians, ex- 
asperated at the attack which had 
been made upon them, might, perhaps, 
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revenge themselves upon their unfortu- 
nate captives. Mr. Crafton new saw no 
way but to apply to the civil authority 
at New-York for aid, and this he decided 
upon doing ; and accordingly despatched 
a messenger wiih the necessary instruc- 
tions for the purpose. But this assist- 
ance might come too late; and it proved 
eventualiy to be unnecessary. Ji de- 
pended upon the inirepidity of a single 
female to rescue herself and her lover 
from these inhuman monsters. Miss 
Crafton had been compelled by them, 
ever since her captivity, to perform the 
lowest menial offices. She saw that it 
was useless to resist, and submitted to it, 
therefore, without a murmur. The In- 
dians, now much enraged at what had 
passed, determined to satisfy their ven- 
geance upon their unfortunate victims, 
but they were diverted from the imme- 
diate execution of their design by the 
fear that the cries of the sufferers might 
discover the place of their retreat, and 
resolved, therefore, upon deferring it till 
the next day, when the party, which was 
in pursuit of them, would, probably, 
have taken some other course in search 
of them. Mr. Thayer remained bound 
toatree. The Indians lay sleeping in a 
ring, except two who were kept on the 
look-out. Apprehending no danger from 
Miss Crafton, who was rather of a deli- 
cate habit than otherwise, they had taken 
no precautions to secure her, and she 
remained at liberty among the rest. She 
now saw that this was the only chance 
that was left for her escape from certain 
death, and she determined to risk every 


thing in her attempt to effect it. One of 
the Indians, who was on the watch, was 
siationed at a considerable distance from 
her, and the other quite near fo her. 
She, therefore, assumed a behaviour and 
manner that evinced a looseness of 
feeling, and was calculated to induce 
the latter to believe that there was a 
willingness on her part to comply with 
any wishes which he might advance. 
This had the desired effect. He ap- 
proached her with savage fondness, and 
she affected a correspondent disposition ; 
but just at that moment she snatched his 
knife from his belt, and aimed her blow 
so well that she laid him dead at her feet. 
She flew instantaneously to the tree 
where Mr. Thayer was fastened, and at 
a stroke severed the cord, and placed the 
tomahawk, which she had also takenfrom 
the savagt, in his hand. By this time 
the other Indian had received the alarm, 
and giving a shout, ran up to the spot 
where they were; but he was laid low 
by a single blow from the hand of Mr. 
Thayer. The whole body of the Indians 
were now upon their feet, and darted 
into the woods in pursuit of their captives, 
who had now taken flight ; but they, aid- 
ed by the darkness of the night, and by 
the hand of Providence, succeeded in ef- 
fecting their escape, and were not long 
before they reached the party of their 
friends who were in search of them, and 
who had, very fortunately, remained in 
the woods that night. They, the next 
day, started in pursuit of the Indians, 
but no trace of them was to be seen. 





THE LETTERS, ADVENTURES, OBSERVATIONS, AND PEREGRINATIONS OF 
LARRY RIP, 

(ate of Ireland) at present in the city of New-York: to Mr. Dennis O’Bog, professor 

of music, bell-hanger, and patent gridiron repairer, JHard-Scrabble, in the county 


of Sligo. 
Dare Dennis, 

Whenever Larry arrived in the land 
of liberty and independence he promised 


to send you a true and faithful account 
of his origin, rise, and progress,” to- 
gether with his fortunes and misfortunes, 
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since he first saw the blessed orb of day 
gleam through the greatand small chinks 
which ornamented the roof and walls of 
that miserable hovel—the cabin of your 
late respicted uncle, Mr. Looney O’Bog. 
Here I happened to come into the pos- 
session of ihis same Mr. O’Bog: I never 
knew, though I believed he was my own 
father; he always seemed ashamed to 
own it; and I never cared much about 
bothering of him, except once I asked 
him, and then he told me—to mind my 
own business. But never mind that. Be 
that as it may, cousin Dennis, I could 
have come into better hands than his, if 
I had been sent beforehand to choose my 
own father, or even took the responsible 
situation myself. 

Knowing your utter avarsion to *raid- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic,” as they 
say on the signs, I have found one Mr. 
Howard, (and a swate man he is, Den- 
nis,) who has agreed to put my letters 
all in beautiful print, and print so many 
that you cannot help getting them—no 
matter in what part of the world you are 
—and what’s more, in a newspaper too, 
which will make us appear of some con- 
sequence among our old neighbours ; 
but mum, Dennis, that’s between you 
and we, and I'll get the printer to leave 
this part out,) and the best of the joke is, 
he'll do it—so what do you think of that, 
Dennis—without paying. So you see, 
Dennis, you'll be able to know your own 
letters from other people’s, and not have 
to take up with any they choose to give 
you, and not be bothered and cheated 
by the rascally post-masters, who charge 
so much for a little one, which, may be, 
they write themselves for the sake of the 
postage. 

Dennis, dear, they'd find their match 
at Hookumsneevie: Irish Larry, who 
can cheat so well himself, (but we'll say 
nothing o’ that,) as Sclomon says, ‘* Ye 
cat catch a waisel asleep.” But lave 
the post-offices to go to the divel, or Pll 
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niver come at the end of this same let- 
ter o’ mine. 

You must know, Dennis, that when 
I was a little red-headed, s****** 
n****, bandy-legged chap of sixteen, 
you left the nate little country seat I 
spoke of, to go to Cork to study bell- 
hanging and music, and thus Mr. 
Looney was forced to transfer his confi- 
dence to myself, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he was after “ detaching” of me on 
one of his ‘ confidintial ixpiditions,” 
as he chose to term it. (You know Mr. 
Looney was once a drummer, and loved 
military phrases.) These ‘* ixpiditions” 
were to run after a jug of whiskey to the 
shop, a sweet promenade of two miles, 
through an odoriferous bog; and after 
all, the divel a drop did Larry ever get 
for his pains. The old man was always 
too careful of young Mr. Rip’s morals ; 
so rather than I should get a taste for 
liquor he would drink it all himself; it 
always graved me to think hgw much he 
would put himself out for me. But I 
believe | would do as much for him—if 
he would only let me. 

Though I like the old proverb, “ laive 
the dead rist in pace;” yet you know 
you always told me the old man would 
scorn to run away from a glass of whis- 
key, lave it be niver so near ’um, or no 
matter how large. He was a man of 
good sense too—for when I came back 
he could always tell by the way I walked 
how full the jug was ; I could never find 
out how he did it though. 

You had been gone about a year, 
when, one rainy morning at day-break, 
Larry was called up, as usual, to be de- 
tached on another whiskey expedition; 
and barefoot and bareheaded I set out 
with the old jug and sixpence. ‘ Now 


rise, Larry, honey, and don’t you be after 
being gone foriver.” But, “ Larry, ho- 
ney” was two months before he got 
back. And then he was quite another 
sort of boy, and a new hat and dacent 
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pair of shoes didn’t alter Mr. Larry Rip 
much for the worse. What account Mr. 
O’Bog received of my proceedings I’ve 
forgot, though I believe I made my old 
mistake, and told a lie where I should 
have spoke the truth; but he didn’t care 
much, when I showed him the old jug, 
which had grown so much that he didn’t 
know it, and it bate the widow’s cruise 
all hollow—for it took another jug to 
hold all the whiskey. As long as he got 
whiskey he never cared how he came 
by it, and soon ceased to bother me about 
it; but after that he dignified me by the 
surname of Rip, which I have always en- 
deavoured to merit—how successful I 
have been my letters will attempt to 
show you. I hadn't got far beyend our 
beautiful bog, and could see that the 
shop was but just out of sight, when I 
came near a large tree, which seemed 
old enough to have been planted by 
Adam’s grandfather, its boughs spread- 
ing to a great distance on every side, 
and across the road. 

Here I determined, in spite of Mr. 
O’Bog’s hurry, to sit down and rest my- 
self till the rain stopt. Coming towards 
the tree, I heard somebody talking to 
himself, and as I unfortunately always 
liked other people’s business better than 
my own, I came softly so close that with- 
out being seen, I could easily see a sus- 
picious looking sort of a gentleman, 
counting over some money, which by his 
soliloquy I soon discovered he did’nt come 
at over honestly. : 

I knew something o’ Logic, though I 
could never boast of much education; so 
it struck me there could be no great harm 
in sharing with him what belonged as 
much tome as him. Thinking it was not 
worth while to inform him of my inten- 
tions, I resolved if I was to bea partner 
to be a silent one; and in case there 
should be any dispute about the propor- 
tion, to trust to my bandy legs, which 
never failed me on any emergency. 





My genius being set to work to ac- 
complish my purpose, I stood on the other 
side of the tree, a silent spectator and au- 
ditor, when the foregoing short dialogue 
ensued, though I took good care he should 
not hear my part of it. 

‘* Well,” says the gentleman, “I dont 
think I have had such bad luck to-day 
neither.” , 

** You have no raison to complain, in 
my honest opinion,” I answered. 

** The old woman was right, she knows 
who has got money and who not, if she 
does pass fora witch, by St. Patrick, but 
it will take another guess kind o’ witch 
to witch away any o’ this stuff (and he 
chink’d a purse of money in his hand) 
from honest Mr. Lubber O’Bother.” 

‘“‘ This same witch may be, is’at a 
great way off honest Mr. O’Bother.” 

‘‘ But as I am only anew beginner—” 

“So am I—” 

** Somebody may take the trouble to 
rob me.” 

** That is not unlikely, honey.” 

‘* But he’ll find it a tough job though.” 

** Not as tough as you think for, Mr. 
O’Bother.” 

‘** Let me see, here are four bags of 
money.” 

“I think you had better count ’em 
over, dear,” as he looked another way one 
of them disappeared. 

*¢ And one pair of pistols—I hope they 
ant—” 

* Loaded !” says he—I laid down 
the bag again, a cold sweat came over 
me, my knees knocked together, as if 
some deadly quarrel had taken place be- 
tween them; and as they seemed to be 
in no disposition to be reconciled, I be- 
gan to doubt of their consent to assist my 
escape, for my curiosity was so amply 
satisfied, that I even began to doubt 
whether the gentleman would altogether 
approve of my sharing his money, or 
even so much as partaking his confi- 
dence, as my knees continued to conduct 
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themselves in this cowardly manner, for 
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I was nothing of a coward, | resolved to taking. 


attempt to climb the tree, whose shape 
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TWILIGHT. 
By C. M. Trayer. 


Hail twilight ! hour of sober thought, 
With tender recollections fraught : 

I love to see the landscape fade 

Beneath thy soft and blended shade ; 

To watch the last receding ray, 

That gilds the slow, departing day ; 

And fix my raptur’d, longing eye, 

On some bright vista of the sky, 

That seems as if its light were given 

To lure my wandering thoughts to Heaven 


Before me giows the beauteous scene, 

All fair, and tranquil, and serene ; 

So pure that no dark cloud may dare 

To cast its slightest shadow there. 

But, while I gaze, its glories fade, 

And blended forms, of light and shade, 

In gay, fantastic columns rise, 

And siretch along the glowing skies ; 
And while they flit from place to place, 
magination loves to trace 

“The semblance of a brighter ray, 

To gild my life’s receding day. 


Perchance, the power that form’d the mind, 
This bright, this glowing scene design’d, 

To bid my warm volitions rise 

To lovelier scenes and brighter skies ; 
Where angel-mercy shines from far, 

The lonely pilgrim’s guiding-star, 

And pours upon the raptur’d sight 

A beam of pure and holy light, 

To guide me to that peaceful shore, 

Where day's bright hues shall fade no more. 


And now the brilliant pageants fade ; 
And all is wrapt in gloom and shade ; 
For, night beholds with envious eye 
This gorgeous twilight revelry, 

And shrouds, beneath her mantle gray, 
The last receding hours of day ; 





on my side, seemed to favour my under- 


To be continued. 
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And now, the glittering Vesper star, 
All bright and lonely shines from far, 
As if its trembling beam might be 
The Pharos of Eternity. 


Pure planet! whose benignant light 
Iilumes the gathering shades of night ; 
Still softly gleam upon my sight, 

For in thy light I seem to trace 

The brightness of my Faruern’s face ; 
Whose ceaseless mercy spread on high , 
This richly studded canopy ; 

And vet, so low his goodness bends, 
That mercy all my steps attends, 
Speaks comfort to my doubting soul, 
And makes my wounded spirit whole. 











For rue Lirekary CoMPANION, 


TO 





Farewell! may health and peace be thine, 
And angels guide thee on thy way! 
May hope within thy bosom shine 
With renovated ray! 


For me—there is a still, sad calmn— 
A noiseless sorrow in my soul ; 

Yet oh! there is a sacred balm 
That sadness to control. 


And though my heart still heaves the sigh, 
To part with thee, so justly dear— 

I raise to heaven my tearful eye, 
And find a solace there. 


Earth's fleeting prospects may decay, 


And friends may change, and pleasures cease ; 


The hope that passes not away 
Still whispers peace. 


Oh! like a beacon mildly bright, 
That hope still points to peace and rest ; 
Blest was the hour its heavenly light 
First dawn’d upon my breast ; 


Though friends on earth are doom’'d to part, 


And though each tender tie is riven, 
This hope sustains the sinking heart, 
The hope to meet in heaven. 
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GOSSIPIANA, NO. IV. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM METHODIST.* 


When Charles, the brother of John Wesley, was pursuing his scholastic course at Christ 
Church, he happened to meet with two or three under graduates, whose inclinations and 
principles resembling his own, they associated together for the purpose of religious im- 
provement, lived by rule, and received the sacrament weekly ! His conduct excited con- 
siderable scoff and derision on the part of the under graduates. ‘ One person, with less 
irreverence and more learning, observed, in reference to their methodical manner of 
life, that a new sect of Methodists was sprung up, alluding to the ancient school of Phy- 
sicians known by thatname. Appellations, even of opprobrious origin, have often been 
adopted by the parties to which they were applied, as well as by the public, convenience 
legitimating the inventions of malice. In this instance there was neither maliciousness 
nor wit; but there was some fitness in the name; it obtained vogue; and though long, 
and even still sometimes, indiscriminately applied to all enthusiasts, and even to all who 
observe the forms of religion more strictly than their neighbours, it has become the 
appropriate designation of the sect of which Wesley is the founder.” 

“It was to Charles Wesley and his few associates that the name was first given When 
John returned to Oxford, they gladly placed themselves under his direction ; their meet- 
ings acquired more form and regularity, and obtained an accession of numbers. His 
standing and character in the university gave him a degree of credit ; and his erudition, 
his keen logic, and ready speech, commanded respect wherever he was known. But no 
talents. and, it nay be added, no virtues, can protect the possessor from the ridicule of 
fools and profligates. ‘I hear,” says Mr. Wesley, “ my son John has the honour of be- 
ing styled the Father of the Holy Club; if it be so, I am sure I must be the grandfather 
of it ; and I need not say, that [ had rather any of my sons should be so dignified and dis- 
tinguished, than to have the title of His Holiness.” 





* “Tt is not generally known,” says Mr. Crowther, “ that the name of Methodist had 
been given long before the days of Mr. Wesley to a religious party in England, which 
was distinguished by some of those marks which are supposed to characterize the pre- 
sent Methedists. A person called John Spencer, who was librarian of Sion College, 1657, 
during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, in a book which he published, consisting of 
extracts from various authors, speaks of the eloquence and elegance of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and asks, ‘ where are now our Anabaptists, and plain packstaff Methodists, who 
esteem all flowers of rhetoric in sermons no better than stinking weeds.” 

‘«‘ By the Anabaptists, we know that he means a denomination of Christians which is 
stillin existence ; and though we have not at this time any particuiar account of the 
Methodists of that day, it seems very probable that one description of religionists, dur- 
ing that fertile period, was denominated Methodists. These it would seem distinguished 
themselves by plainness of speech, despising the ornaments of literature and the charms 
of eloquence in their public discourses. This might have been known to the Fellow of 
Merton College, who gave the Oxonian Pietists the name of Methodists, though it seems 
probable Mr. Wesley never caught the idea. Gale, also, in his fourth Part of the Court 
of the Gentiles, mentions a religious sect, whom he calls ‘ The New Methodists.’ ” 





THE LUSTRUM. 
NO. VII, 


Uni aequus virtuti atque ejus amicis 
Hor. Sat L. Il. 1 


The powers of genius are but illap- ill feeling which he may entertain 
plied when made subservient only to against individuals, will, if he is so 
personal ends; and he who writes with judged of, be apt to find his labours 
such views, that is, out of mere mo- productive of very little good in their 
tives of pride, or to gratify any private effects, and at best requited with but 
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a small share of notice, from the vir- 
tuous or intelligent part of the com- 
munity. 

I should be sorry, if T was thought 
in my writings, to be influenced by any 
such motives as I have here mention- 
ed, for I have no other object in view 
by them than to do all the good to the 
world that I can; and if the method 
which I take, and shall take, for the 
purpose, be not that which is best cal- 
culated to promote this end, then the 
fault will be owing to my inability to 
judge of that method, and not to any 
empty feelings on my own part, or 
want ef benevolence either towards in- 
dividuals or mankind at large. 

The greatest evils are those that 
are beyond the reach of the laws, and 
against which nothing but ridicule and 
satire can be effectually applied. ‘The 
principal part of these arise from false 
shame, or the dread which we are un- 
der of the scofis and observations of 
the world, in case we do not fall in with 
all its extravagancies and irregularities. 
We look at its ways and at its opinions 
as the guide of our conduct, and adopt 
practices which we in our hearts con- 
demn, because they are followed by 
others, and because we fear the ridi- 
cule which would be cast upon us in 
case we deviated from the fashionable 
track. Ido not recoliect to have seen 
this better touched upon, than by Boz- 
leau, the French poet and satirist, who 
has instanced a strong case of it which 
the licentiousness of his country gave 
him an opportunity of doing, in the fol- 
lewing lines, which I shail beg leave 
to translate for the benefit of the Eng- 
lish reader. 


Vois tuce Libertin en public intrepide 

Qui precte contra un Dieu que dans son 
ame il croit? 

Il iroit embrasser la Verite, qu’il voit ; 

Mais de ses faux amis il craint la Rail- 


leric, 
Et ne brave ainsi Dieu que par Poltron- 
nerie. Ep. Ll. 


Do you sce that Libertine who so boldly 
talks in public against a God whom he 
in his soul believes in? He would 


8 


avow the truth which he is convineed 

of, but for fear of the raillery of Ins 

false friends; and only braves God 
through this contemptible motive. 

The obligations of religion, of vir- 
tue, and even of common houvesty, are 
thus sacrificed to pride, and trampled 
upon with credit. ‘The moralist will 
talk in vain; he may lay down rules for 
the government of the actions, and 
teach us the duties of life ; but it either 
dies upon the ear, or ifany impression 
is produced by it, it is only until we 
can mix again with the world, and re- 
ceive a new code for our direction, and 
its countenance and command for our 
obedience. It is the same, in an emi- 
neut degree, of folly : one may speak in 
serious terms against it, and expose its 
unreasonableness and absurdity ; but 
the harangue carries with it no effect ; 
and but a deaf ear will be lent to it, 
when the injunctions of fashion stand 
opposed. It belongs to satire in the 
first case, to strip the false dress from 
vice, and show the monster in all its 
deformity ; that the world may see its 
odiousness, and hate the image in each 
other’s arms : in the latter to raise folly 
upon a pole, arrayed in all its paltry 
trappings and frippery of costume, that 
all may see the ridiculousness of the 
sight, and join in the hoot against it. 
Mankind must be made to look with 
aversion, or to laugh at each other, 
and themselves, before any change will 
be likely to be brought about. 

I am very apprehensive on this ac- 
count that my fellow-labourer, the Re- 
flector, will find his pains recompensed 
with but little good in their effect; not 
that I deem it necessary for this pur- 
pose that private feelings should be 
imbittered, or the sacredness of do- 
mestic life broken into. It is the part 
of a good satirist to be as little con- 
fined in his remarks as possible; and 
to this end he should have so good a 
disposition that he can be as much of- 
fended at the improprieties of those 
with whom he is wholly unacquainted, 
as of those who may be personally 
known to him, and who may have 
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given him particular cause for dis- 
pleasure, he must regard the error it- 
self, and not those who commit it. 
By this means he will make it the con- 
cern of the community, and leave in- 
dividuals to make their own applica- 
tions, and in the language of the vulgar 
proverb, to wear the shoe if it fits them. 
As my friend is, however, toiling to 
the same end with me, I shall offer him 
very cheerfully all the assistance in 
my power, and shall for that purpose 
leave him the whole field every other 
week, in order that he may try the suc- 
cess of his endeavours. 

But I am wandering from the object 
of this discourse, which is to acquaint 
the public that Iam accused by seve- 
ral individuals of being too particular 
in my remarks in relation to the tur- 
tle gentry and spectacle wearers. All 


that I can say is, that if any have taken 
those remarks to themselves, they are 
their own libellers ; and that the very 
fact of their complaining, is proof in 
itself that they consider the matier 
which I have spoken of, improper and 
censurable. 

I shall conclude this number, by 
availing myself of part of the defence 
employed by Shakspeare in the Come- 
dy of As You Like It, which is con 
clusive in itself, and which I shall copy 
as I have it now before me: 

Here then! How then? Thenlet mesee 
wherein 

My tongue has wronged him: If it do 
him right, 

Then he hath wrong’d himself: If he be 
free, 

Why then my taxing, like a wild goose 
flies 

Unelaim’d of any man. 





LINES WRITTEN ON SEEING A SOLITARY SUNBEAM SHINING ON THE GRAVE OF A SUICIDE. 


"T'was a lonely light—'twas like the star 
That palely glimmers—chill and far, 

At midnight hour ; 
Its beams were ofthe day’s bright sun— 
But oh! the spot it shone upon 

Felt not its power. 


I watched the ray—I mark’d the sky— 

A brow of clouds, on nature’s eye, 
That faintly gleamed ; 

I saw his tomb of dark green grass, 

And life seemed there— but he, alas! ! 
Of life ne’er dreamed. 


His tale was wild—his fate was dark— 

Save feeling’s piercing light, no spark 
Of hope was in it: 

He had too keenly felt—too well— 

Of his sad hours no tongue can tell 
One bitter minute. 


But he was wretched! none should weep 
When sorrow finds eternal sleep— 
Or wretches perish. 
There is enough in life to love ; 
If life deceive—joys are above 
That man should cherish. 


The ray has vanished—and the gloom 
Of twilight reigns around the tomb, 
Like death's first stillness. 
Chill dews are on the weed-—the flower— 
But he of evening's dreariest power 
Feels not the chillness, 


All in that last dread hour he felt— 
All that the sternest soul could melt, 
Or gentlest sever— 


In storms may shine the blessed sun--- 
Nature may smile when life is done--- 


The cold heart---never ! 


(Selected by the “ Wild Irish Girl.”’) 





FOR THE LITERARY COMPANION. 


WOMAN. 


“The divine right of beauty is the only one an Englishman ought to acknowledge, 
* and a pretty woman the only tyrant he is not authorized to resist.” Junius. 


In the contemplation of an object, 
whether of good or evil, the mind natural- 


ly reverts to its origin, and by thus tracing 
its progressive improvement or decay, we 
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are enabled to deduce facts whereby to es- 
tablish our opinions. Experience is the ba- 
sison which man should build the fabric of 
his happiness ; and if we reject that, we re- 
fuse to ourselves the chart of the mariner, 
and the needle of the compass. In vain may 
reason urge the solid arguments of truth, 
when an ungovernable prejudice suggests to 
the contrary. 

Prone, as it were, already to a spirit of 
obstinacy, we readily seize at hypotheses, 
however absurd, merely because they serve 
as auxiliaries to our belief. Providence, 
in the wisdom of its distribution, has im- 
planted in us various sentiments and vari- 
ous propensities, in order “ that the mind 
of man, studious of change, and pleased 
with novelty, may be indulged.” 

Were it otherwise, we can readily 
imagine the discord that would exist. 
Thus far then is merely prefatory to the 
variously entertained opinions of our sub- 
ject. Now, in order to trace the discrimi- 
native qualities of this most essential part 
of our existence, we must seek the history 
of woman from her creation, and learn for 
what ends and purposes she was allotted a 
station on this earthly habitation. 

Our surest reference is to the sacred 
writings; where we are informed, in the 
Book of Genesis, ii. 18. * nd the Lord God 
said, It is not good that man should be alone. 
I will make an help meet for him.” And in 
verse 22 we have the following words, 
« And the rib which the Lord God had taken 
from man made he a woman, and brought 
her unto the man.” 

Here is it, then, that we see man in the 
full enjoyment of lordly authority ; the be- 
ing approximating nearest to his Deity, 
after whose image he was formed, was 
considered as an isolated creature, until 
there was given him a partner of his joys, 
and a companion in his residence ; or, in 
the inspired words of the poet, 

“The world was sad, the garden was a 
wild, 

And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman 
smiled.” 

It is a vulgar, (though rot less truly re- 
ceived) opinion, strengthened by observa- 
tion, that punishment generally enforces a 
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course of subsequent humility and respect 
Now does there not seem an analagous 
bearing in the instance of our love towards 
woman’ Who was it, that, by a restless 
curiosity, entailed on man the inheritance 
of sin, the displeasure of his God, and the 
consequent expulsion from his blissful para- 
dise ? Who but a faithless Delilah betrayed 
a Samson to the Philistines? And who 
but Helen brought on ancient Troy the de- 
vastating siege of ten long years? Yet we 
love that source of so much destruction ; 
we kiss the hand that wields the rod; and 
why is it? Oh! there is a charm that plays 
about her smile, which, when it darts its 
rays of sweetness, disarms us of resentment, 
emboldens even fear, and annihilates the 
thought of danger. There is an intrinsic 
value in her virtues that leads us irresist- 
ibly to her shrine, where ske, like the alce- 
ran of the Mahommedan, binds our faith 
unshaken. 

In the course of human events there are 
troubles that overtake us, and harass the 
firmest mind ; in such cases, to whom can 
we with more safety fly, than to that being 
who can truly rejoice at our prosperity, 
and shed the unfeigned tear of sympathy 
for our adversity? There, in her bosom, 
the native home of pity and of consolation, 
we can repose the full extent of confidence, 
fearless of that treachery to which our fel- 
low-man subjects us, and beyond the reach 
of that sycophantic display of pretended 
grief which selfish motives prompt. 

Notwithstanding that the celebrated 
Whiston humorously and satirically ob- 
served, that “ woman was formed of the 
rib, because it was the crookedest part of the 
body.” It is frequently to that crooked 
part that we owe many of the straight ac- 
tions of our lives. In fact, were we more 
attentive to ourinterest, and more frequent- 
ly governed by the sweet example that 
exists in her social virtues ana domestic 
feelings, it would deter us from straying 
beyond the precincts of rectitude. For, 
when once we wander, difficult indeed is it 
to tell when we can be recalled; our per- 
verse natures lead us we know not whither, 
and ere we can remove the mist that dims 
our sight, crimes are committed, which 
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no reflection can alleviate, but only tend 
to heighten our punishment by the stings 
of conscience. 

Such are the beings who constitute our 
happiness; such are the beings who claim 
our kindest treatment. They are measura- 
bly dependent on our power; and we should 
so temper our actions as to destroy in them 
n sense of that dependency. If we toil for 
them, heaven knows they fully compensate 
us! to us they look up as protectors: Oh! 
then let us not abuse that confidence! How 
despicable must that wretch be who could 


so grossly pervert the purpose of his crea 
tion, as by using to a woman that tongue 
as an instrument of harshness, which should 
speak the language of affection and com- 
placency! Or who could exercise those 
hands, destined for her protection, as in- 
struments of brutal severity. Vo cause 
could justify him; human nature should 
disown him !! for 

“ The man who lays his hand on woman, save 
In the way of kindness, isa wretch, 

Whom lwere gross fiattery to call a coward.” 

ALBERT. 





ee etna | 


Our correspondent will excuse us for the slight alterations we have made in his com- 
position. 

It would afford us considerable pleasure, if the writer of the above article, during the 
time of his tarrying in our city, would prepare for publication such remarks on the ge- 
neral character of this city and its inhabitants as he may deem agreeable and useful. 
The outskirts of the town, we can assure him, will present a variety of scenery beautifully 
wild and romantic, and a sail, either up the North or the East river, will supply him 


with an abundant stock of anecdote and pleasant remark. 





THE CONVICT. 


{This artiwle is from Gold’s London Magazine, in point of entertainment the first 


of ail the Maguziies. | 


To the south of Fort Cumberland, on 
the Hampshire coast, rises a little knoll 
of ground, from which the adjacent land- 
scape assumes the most picturesque ap- 
pearance. Onone side, a gloomy morass 
dimly blackens the distant horizon; but 
to the right of the fort, the gently swel- 
ling hills that stretch along the sca-coast 
assume fainter tints as they recede from 
the view, till at last they terminate in the 
deep blue ocean; beyond, at the very 
verge of distance, stands the gibbet on 
which the unhappy convicts were exe- 
cuted. Itis situated on a bleak desolate 
moor ; and as the mouldering remnants of 
the victims of justice swing loosely in the 
gale, or drop piecemeal on the earth, the 
seabirds scream around the spot, anxious 
for their prey, and presenting an image 
of unrelieved horror. When the day is 
stormy, the dark waves dash against the 
hills, the sea-foge rolls down their sides, 
and the artificial! knoll of earth is wet 
with the spray that foams around it with 
resistless energy. The eye of the pas- 
sing stranger is then, perhaps, attracted 
to the spot; for when the lowlands are 
partially inundated, it rears its blue sum- 
mits from the . rounding ocean. It is 
interesting to his feelings, from its utter 


desolation; but becomes sacred to his 
memory while he listens to the tale of 
sorrow connected with it, which we have 
often heard in our infancy, and can never 
wholly obliterate. 

About thirty years ago, a young man, 
with an aged grandmother and son, came 
to reside at a trifling distance from Fort 
Cumberland; they took up their abode 
at a smal! cottage in the neighbourhood, 
and principally depended for subsistence 
on the precarious occupation of fishing. 
They had once been respectable trades- 
men at Portsmouth; but a variety of un- 
foreseencircumstances had reduced them 
to poverty, and compelled them to seek 
the security of solitude. For a few 
months after their arrival, the encou- 
ragement they received from the Fort, 
where they daily carried their baskets 
of fish, had restored them to comparative 
tranquillity, when the unusual violence 
of some equinoctial gales dashed their 
little fishing-smack against the adjacent 
rocks, and rendered their humble occu- 
pation at once dangerous and profitiess. 
To increase, if possible, their misery, the 
old lady and the father of the young man 
languished in the agony of extreme want, 
without either friends or relatives to suc- 
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cour them. He could have borne lis own 
sorrows with firmness; but the sight of 
his dearest connexious dying from posi- 
tive exigency, and sinking on their couch 
of sickness without even a mouthful of 
bread to eat, and searcely a torn rag to 
shield them from the chilly night-air, 
drove him to the verge of distraction. 
When he saw the fading lusire in the 
eyes of his aged grandmother—her form 
slowly ‘sinking in the grave—her wan 
looks imploring even one solitary meal 
to comfort her, and her pallid cheeks 
gradually assuming the cadaverous 
hue of death, his agony assumed the 
aspect of determined insanity. He seiz- 
ed the opportunity when his father, par- 
tially reccvered from indisposition, had 
gone to petition the governor of the Fort 
for relief, to station himself by the ligh- 
road, with the intention of wresting mo- 
ney from each traveller, for the purposes 
of future provision. With a brace of 
horse-pistols in his pocket, he sallied out 
from the cottage to put his nefarious de- 
signs into immediate execution. The 
night was well adapted to the occasion ; 
it was dark and stormy, and the continu- 
ed roar of the ocean waves, and the soli- 
tary shriek of the sea-bird, increased the 
natural gloom ofthe scene. ‘The young 
man, in the mean time, hastened trem- 
blingly onward, and his mind assumed a 
stern resolution from the corresponding 
influence of the night-prospect. A tem 
pest had already commenced ; the hol 
low-sounding thunder echoed along the 
dim arch of heaven, and the lightning 
flashed with splendour around him. © As 
he passed the lonely gibbet, under which 
the bones of unburied malefactors were 
yet bleaching, and heard the sullen swing 
of thechains to whicha mouldering skele- 
ton was attached, he imagined his own si- 
milar situation in case of detection, and his 
boasted courage for the first time failed 
him. The storm meanwhile raged with 
unabated violence, and a broad stream of 
lightning shone dimly through the ghastly 
skeleton, whose whitening bones hung 
dangling inthe wind. At this instant the 
noise of approaching footsteps was heard 
echoing across the heath; the sounds ad- 
vanced nearer, and a dark figure, wholly 
mufiled up in a night-cloak, stood by the 
sideof the robber. Hedrew the pistol from 
its hiding-place, and the stranger moved 
slowly on; twice he attempted to pull 
the trigger, and twice it trembled in his 
grasp. The courage of despair came at 


length to his assistance ; he thought of his 
dying grandmother, bis own father starv- 
ing in utter hopelessness,and the thought 
stnote on his phrensied imagination. He 
fired ; and with a suppressed groan of an- 
guish, the death-choked voice of which 
rushed full on his racked brain, the 
stranger dropped lit leds at his feet. ’ Agi- 
tated with a variety of contending cmo- 
tious, he bore the ensang wined body te 
his cottage, and placed it on a chair, un- 
til he should return witha lantern to dis- 
possess it of tts money and wearing ap- 
parel. 
It was now deep midnight; the old 
lady had long since retired to bed.and all 
round was still, but the distant roar of 
waters, or the sullen sound of the north 
wind, as it whistled gloomily through the 
bleak walls of the cottage. After a short 
interval the murderer returned, bearing 
a dark-lantern in his hand. He cast a 
Suspicious glance arouad, locked the 
door of the apartment, and then, with a 
trembling frame, attempted to unveil the 
countenance of his victim. Gently he 
drew back the cloak that concealed the 
face, and the body rolled with a heavy 
crash to the ground, and disclosed the 
glazed eyes, and convulsed, stiffened fea- 
tures of—his father !—of that father, for 
whose sake he had thus plunged himself 
deep in guilt, and whom he had murdered 
as he returned from the fort with a pro- 
mise of assistance from the governor. 
Hle gazed at the corpse as though he had 
gazed his whole soul away at the sight ; 
he burst out into a hellish shout ot tri- 
umphant laughter, and the fire of the 
deepest, the deadlicst madness, fla-hed 
across his brain. He then raised the bo- 
dy from the ground, and with a bitter 
shriek, the sound o! which is described 
as having been like nothing earthly, rush- 
ed with it into the room of his grandmo- 
ther. Adim rushlight was burning in 
the chimney corner as he entered, and 
the tattered fringe was drawn close round 
the bed. He approached-—he drew aside 
the curtains, and roused the trembiing 
woman by the wild phrensy of his tri- 
umph. She started at the noise; and the 
first objects that presented themselves 
were the blood-stained figure of her son, 
gazing at her with eyes fixed in the livid 
ghastliness of death, and the fearful as- 
pect of her grandchild, gnashing his teeth 
with phrensy, blaspheming with the most 
awful imprecations, and shouting aloud 
with the unearthly yellings of a demon. 
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She could see, she could feel no more; 
death seized her at the instant; she cast 
but one jvok of kindness, as if umploring 
a blessing on her murderer, and then 
closed her eyes in the eternal slumber of 
the grave. 

In the mean time, the shrieks of the 
unhappy parricide drew the attention of 
soiie guaids belonging to the Fort, and 
whohaypconed to be passing at the moment. 
They rushed forward to investigate the 
cause, and beheld a sight of never-to-be- 
forgotten horror. The dead body of the 
old lady was reposing on the bed where 
she had tut just new expired, and the 
maniac had placed the corpse of his fa- 
ther in bis arms, and was weeping and 
laughing over it like an infant, as he un- 
consciously twined his fingers through 
the dark grisly locks stiffened with clot- 
ted more, and passed his hand across the 
pallid featnres that struck to his heart 
with the icy chiliness of death. . With 
some difficulty the guards were able to 
secure him; stratagem at length pre- 
vailed, and he was removed on board the 
convict ship that was stationed off the 
coast opposite Fort Cumberland. The 
bodies of the mother and her son were 
quietly committed to the grave, and the 
circumstances of the dreadful transaction 

emembered but as a dream that once 
was. 

Time rolled on, and as the hour of his 
trial approached, the spirit of the poor 
maniac seemed to settle into a calm me- 
lancholy. The heavy clogs that had 
hitherto been attached to his feet were 
now, therefore, removed, and he was 
permitted to occupy the cabin that look- 
ed out upon the sea shore. Here he 
would sit for hours watching the vessels 
as they passed to and fro, and weeping at 
the remembrance of former days. Ata 
distance was the gibbet, the scene at once 
of his guilt and its probable punishment. 
A shudder of horrer passed over his coun- 
tenance whenever he beheld it, and the 
wildness of insanity again took possession 
of his soul. But when the fit was passed, 
tears would sometimes come to his relief, 
and he would weep alone in silence. 
His disposition, naturally generous and 
kind-hearted, appeared softened by mis- 
fortune, and even his brother convicts 
would fee! for so lonely a situation, as 
they saw him with eyes fixed on vacancy, 
muttering and talking to himself. His 
health, in the meantime, failed, and it 
was evident from the increasing depres- 


sion of his spirits, and the hectic glow of 
his complexion, that ‘his days were num- 
bered in the land.’ For himself he seem- 
ed always to rejoice in the prospect of 
appruaching death, and a faint smile 
would often pass across his face, as he 
surveyed his wasted features, and felt the 
increasing languor of his frame—as the 
hour of his dissolution arrived, he wished 
for the last time to behold the rrave where 
all that was once dear to him lay buried. 
W iththis visionary idea, he seized the fit- 
ting opportunity, when the windows of 
his cabin were thrown open, and the 
guarcs had returned for the night, to 
emancipate himself from the shackles 
that bound him, and swim to the neigh- 
bouring shore. 

At the dead hour of mght, lights were 
seen moving in the convict ship, the 
alarm bell was rung, the thunder of can- 
non echoed across the occan, and the 
universal confusion of the guards and 
seamen announced the escape of the pri- 
soner. A well-manned boat, in which 
two savage blood-hounds were placed, 
was instantly rowed to the sea-coast ; 
and the dogs, closely followed by their 
pursuers, were sent to hunt out the resi- 
dence of the maniac. They set forward 
on their chase, and soon arrived at the 
little cottage where the sufferer once 
dwelt, and which now was generally 
avoided as the unholy resort of evil spi- 

its. The officers approached at the in- 
stant, but had scarcely arrived, when a 
faint shriek of agony was heard. It pro- 
ceeded from the convict, who had been 
traced up to the ruined home of his fa- 
ther, and was discovered sobbing on the 
matted couch where he bad last slept. 
The blood-hounds rushed upon their prey, 
and ere a few minutes had elapsed, the 
corpse of the parricide, to rnin a thousand 
pieces, lay scattered in that mangled 
state upon the ground. 

He was buried with his murdered vic- 
tims, in the little knoll of earth that we 
have mentioned in the opening descrip- 
tion, and though ‘the winds of many 
winters have sighed over his remains,’ 
and the sea-birds have built their nests 
upon his grave, he lies as quietly as if 
all nature was hushed in stillness around 
him. His tale, meanwhile, is often told 
to the passing stranger, as he pauses to 
contemplate the wild spot where he 
sleeps, and the tear of genuine pity oft- 
en falls at the remembrance of his miis- 
fortunes. Superstition has consecrated 














his burial place, and when the dark wave 
dashes against the beach, and the rising 
storm broods over the face of the land- 
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scape, his spirit is reported to rise from 
its cold sepulchre, and exult in the sight 
of destruction. 





JULIET—A FRAGMENT. 


She was sitting at the head of his grave, 
and the grass was beginning to look green 
upon the turf round the stone where her 
tears usually fell; she observed me and 
stood still. “Thou hast left me Fidello,” 
said she, bending her face down to the 
turf, “thou hast left me, but it was to at- 
tend a dearer call; I will not weep,” she 
continued, wiping her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief, “I will not weep, for it was the 
call of one who loved thee better. And 
what hast thou left behind thee for thy 
poor Juliet, but this cold sod?” She was 
silent for some moments: the full moon 
was just beginning to climb over the tops 
of the trees as I advanced towards her; 


and, as she steoped to kiss the turf, I saw 
the tears trickling through the moonbeams, 
in hasty drops from her eyes. “Thou hast 
left me,” said Juliet, raising her face from 
the grave, but we shall meet again ; J shall 
see thee and hear thee speak again ; and 
then we shall part no more.” She arose 
cheerfully to retire; the tear was still 
trembling in her eye; never until that 
moment did I behold so sweet a charm ; 
one might read the sentence in her face— 
“ Thou hast left me,” said the tear, “ but 
we shall meet again, and then—we shail 
part no more,” replied the smile. Blessed 
Religion! thought I, how happy are thy 
children ! 
Microscope. 





For tue Literary CompaANIon. 


We submit the following letter to our readers generally: and we will wait a week or 
so for such answers to the questions proposed, as they may be pleased to send us. 


Mr. Eprrtor, 


July 22, 1821. 


Srr—At a large party of young ladies, many of them admirers of your talents, ‘twas 
resolved, that the following questions should be submitted for your opinion. 

Ist. Whether a man ought to marry ajilt: or, could he rely on her constancy ? 

2d. Is not a man degraded in accepting of secondary affections ? 

(In arguing this point you must recollect we give the first lover the privilege of kissing, 
and keep the second, that is to say, the fool we impose on, at distance, to prevent jealousy.) 

3d. Does second-hand affections possess the strength in love that first does ? 

(Moore says not: you recollect the lines of the poet I allude to.) We shall thank 
you for your opinion generally, on the above statement, and remain with respect, 


Sir, your admirers, 
FEMALE SUBSCRIBERS. 


N. B. What's your opinion of a woman who is too free of giving her affections ? 





COMMUNICATED FOR THE LITERARY COMPANION. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Srtr— Permit me to recommend to your notice the following lines: they bear with 
them much of the spirit of Woodworth’s “Iron-bound Bucket.” The author is we'll 
known to me, and I believe has never appeared in our prints. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


How painfully pleasing the fond recollection, 
Of youthful endearments and innocent joy, 
When blest with parental advice and affection, 


Surrounded with mercies—with peace from on high— 
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128 THE LITERARY COMPANION. 


I still view the chairs of my sire and my mother, 

The seats of their offspring, as rang’d on the floor—- 
And the richest of bools—which excelled every other, 
The Family Bible which lay lay on the stand— 

The old fashion’d Bible—the dear blessed Bible, 

The Family Bible—which lay on the stand. 


That Bible—the volume of God's inspiration— 

At morn, or at ev’ning could yield us delight ; 

And the prayer of our sire, was a sweet invocation, 
For mercy by day, and for safety thro’ night. 

Our hymns of thanksgi iving harmoniously swelling — 
All warm from the hearts of a family bi ind— 

Half rous’d us from earth, to that rapturous dwelling 
Described in the Bible—which lay on the stand. 
The old fashioned Bible—the dear blessed Bible— 
The Family Bible—which lay on the stand. 


Ye days of tranquillity—long have ye parted, 

My hopes almost gone, and my parents no more ; 
In sorrow and sadness I live broken hearted, 

And wander unknown on a far distant shore— 
Yet how can] doubt a dear Saviour’s protection, 
Forgetful of gifts from his bountiful hand, 

Oh! let me with patience receive his correction, 
And think of the Bible—which lay on the stand— 
The old fashioned Bible—the dear blessed Bible, 
The Family Bible which lay on the stand. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY, 1821. 



































sf Degrees. Winds. Weather. 

Sis a.mJj2p.mj8 p.m} 8a.m.{[2p.m.,8p.m.] 8am. ( 2p.m 8 p. m. 
99| 7] 78 73 NE SWhSs|} S clear clear clear 
23) 71 74 72 EbN SE | ENE cloudy cloudy cloudy 
o4| 74 83 79 Ss 5 5 cloudy [fy'gelouds fly’g¢ clouds 
95) 79 79 so SW W | SW clear rain ly’g clouds 
26] 76 82 78 Ww NWDN;)| NNW cloudy |4y’gclouds rain 

931 75 80 79 INEDNINNANW | SW cloudy hazy clear 
2s} 75 S2 80) NW | NNW } Ss clear clear clear 





The 24th, a shower of rain early i in the morning, begun between 12 and 1 o'clock, 
A. M. ashower between 4 and 5 o'clock P. M. 

The 25th, a very heavy shower of rain between 1 and 2 o’clock P. M. accompanied 
with very heavy thunder, wind W. S. W. ve ry light showers in the afternoon. The 
mercury in the thermometer was at the height of 84 degrees. About 12 o'clock A. M. 
the 26th, light showers in the afternoon and evening. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Extract of a letter from I. Barnes, to the Editor. 


Under your head of Literary Intelli- 
genee, you may with propriety notice a 
Drama, just published by Murden and 
‘Thomson, No. 4 Chamber-Street. This 
little Drama is replete with interest, and 
evinces that the author possesses talents 
of no common grade. He is a native of this 
city, and I trust a descerning public will 
give it that support which it justly merits. 
The “ Prophecy” is a happy attempt, and 


delineates in a fine style, the force of friend- 
ship. Mr. M. B. Fowler, its author, is a 
young man, whose urbanity of manners, 
and correet deportment has gained him the 
good will and esteem of his fellow-citizens. 
American productions of this kind we sel- 
dom meet with, and it should be a prevail- 
ing spirit with Americans, to encourage 
talents of their own soil. 
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